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Hilda is 


happy on 
her war 


job, P.O. 
Frank 
Morton : 


HiL?PA, 21-year-old wife of 
Petty Officer Frank Mor- 
ton, soon after arriving home 
at 31 Castle Place, Sheffield, 
after a delightful rather long 
leave at a port with her 
Pate decided to get a war 
job. 

That was easy—and the job 
proved too easy, too. She sat 
all day long in an atmosphere 
of what appeared to her to be 
abysmal silence, and she 
found it was too big a quiet 
aftermath. 


“Tt was a clean job, and I 
came home spick and span, but, 
oh, the monotony,” she told the 
“Good Morning ’’ reporter. 


So Hilda then got a nice 
dirty job in another factory, 
amid whirring machines and 
black dust which covered her 
from head to foot—and she 
was happy! 


“Tt is a much livelier job, 
and although it is heavy, I love 
every minute of it,’’ she said. 
Hilda’s ‘‘mates,” working on 
either side, are motherly souls 
aged 65 and 63 respectively, and 
they “mother” her—and_ revel 
in her young refreshing talk 
and laughter. 

Hilda and Frank have been 


married three years now— 
they were girl-and-boy sweet- 


hearts, and Frank has a 
grand little home to come 
home to. Hilda had it all 


arranged seven months be- 
fore they were married—and 
cosily furnished, with a 
special easy chair for Frank. 


Now she is busy saving, 
ready for “the day’’ when he 
comes home for keeps. He has 


been in the Navy eleven years 
already. Every night when she 
gets home she writes him a 
letter—an unchanging but lov- 
ing routine, telling him all the 


news of the day. 
And, naturally, her mes- 
sage now is one of love to 
you, Frank. 


‘A LL-IN”’ 

matter of showmanship. 
men of Devon practised a style of wrestling that was violent 
in the extreme, with the added refinement of boots tipped 
with iron or iron-hardened leather, used for kicking an oppo- 
nent’s shins! 


wrestling as we 


“Wrestling to-day—Phooey 


" 


BUT THESE BLOKES 
BATTERED THE HELL... 


know it to-day is largely a 
But in not such distant days 


Broken bones were common, and broken necks not un- 


known. 
rest of their lives. 

But there was mever any 
people to watch. 


Men carried the scars of the wrestling ring for the 


lack of men to wrestle—nor 


Allowing for the smaller population and 


the difficulties of transport, it was remarkable that “needle’’ 


bouts would attract 15,000 or more spectators. 


the contests was heavy. 


(MONGST the most remark- 

able of the bouts was one 
between Abraham Cann, cham- 
pion of Devon, and James Polk- 
inghorne, of Cornwall,. fought 
at Tamar Green. 

Cornwall has for centuries 
been famous for its wrestlers. 
But the Cornish rules did not 
permit of kicking and boots. 
Only Polkinghorne’s agreement 
to let his opponent kick made 
the contest between these two 
men, both unbeatable in their 
own counties, possible. 

When the contestants en- 
tered the ring Cann was 
favourite, not only because of 
the advantage of kicking, but 
also because he looked like a 
wrestler—lithe and dextrous, 
yet obviously strong. 


Polkinghorne was a very 
different man. He was huge, 
with great arms like a bear. 
The experts said he was all 
fat. He refused to wear the 
traditional boots, made iron- 
hard by being soaked in 
blood, and the only steps he 
took to counter Cann’s mur- 
derous kicks were to bind 
his legs with straw up to the 
knee. He wore no shoes. 


There was deathly silence as 
the men manoeuvred for the 
first hold. ‘Cann jumped in and 
got a grip of Polkinghorne’s 
collar. But the big man showed 
himself surprisingly fast, got 


Wagering on 


v4 Y 4 4 

away, and then let his arms 
close round the Devon man in 
a great hug that squeezed the 
breath out cf him and forced 
him to his knees. 


He followed this with a grip 
that brought Cann’s head under 
his arm, and, lifting him as if 
he had been a child, sent him 
spinning through the air. The 
first fall. went to the Cornish- 
man. The fight was for the best 
of three falls. 

In the second round, Cann, 
now more cautious, concen- 
trated on keeping out of 
trouble and kicking. Polking- 
horne’s legs were soon run- 
ning with blood, but he 
seemed to take no notice, and 
closed for another throw. 
This time, however, it was 
the Devon man who got a 
hold, and Polkinghorne was 
brought down heavily. 

The final bout was prolonged 
and both men near exhaustion. 
Polkinghorne was badly winded 
and his “stickler’”—a sort of 
combined second and referee— 
demanded fresh straw for his 
legs. All the original straw 
had been kicked off. Cann’s 
men would not agree, but they 
managed to keep the dispute 
going for five minutes—long 
enough to enable Polkinghorne 
to get his wind—he did not, in 
fact, care whether he had straw 
or not. 


When the men set to again, 


That £5 Pull Feeling 


"HE evacuation of children 
- from London resulted in 
quite a crop of incidents which 
are comparatively rare on the 
railways—pulling the commu- 
nication cord. In one case the 
cord was pulled by a child just 


because it could not resist the 


temptaition. 
The cord, with its notice, 
“Penalty for improper use 


£5,” seems to have a strange 
fascination’ for some children, 
and there is a story of a 
schoolboy who, asked to 
write an essay on ‘How | 
would spend five pounds,’’ 


wrote, ‘‘| would pull the 
communication cord in a 
train.” ; 


In the case mentioned, the 
officials, having traced the car- 
riage in which the chain was 
pulled, found the children “all 
looking like cherubs, and let it 
go at that.” But it would be a 
mistake for anyone else to ex- 
pect such lenient treatment. 

Pulling the cord, or chain, as 
it has now been for many years, 
applies the brakes, and the 
driver, feeling them going on, 
brings the train to a standstill 
as soon as conveniently pos- 
sible. 

The guard must then place 
detonators on the line behind 
the train to warn any other 
train to stop, discover the 
carriage from which _ the 
signal came, and investigate 
the cause. Altogether, there 
may he considerable delay 


which will disrupt time- 
tables for hours, a matter 
especially serious in  war- 
time. 

What is “improper use”? 


Cann kicked furiously at the 
now naked shins. The Cornish- 
man ignored the kicks, got a 
hold on Cann, and, lifting him 
up, threw him violently to the 
ground. There was a dispute 
about whether Cann had landed 
on his knees. The spectators 
took up the quarrel, and when 
finally the referees announced 
that the fall was disallowed 
there seemed a danger of a 
‘free-for-all’? amongst the 
highly partisan spectators. The 
midtch ended with Polkinghorne 


J. M. Michaelson 
tells the story 


retiring as a protest, but prob- 
ably because he ‘felt he was 
finished. 

Many attempts were made 
to get the two champions to 
meet again, but Polkinghorne 
always refused unless Cann 
would discard his kicking, 
and Cann showed no enthu- 
siasm. The tremendous fight 
had given the two men a con. 
siderable fear of each other. 
Perhaps the most astonishing 

of the Devon wrestlers was 
Wreyfard, popularly known as 
“Blind Will.’ He was quite 
blind, and had to be led into 
the ring. He was allowed to 
féel his opponent’s collar be- 
|fore the match began. 

Blind Will was short, but 
incredibly strong, and his 
blindness seemed to make no 
difference to the accuracy 
with which he placed his 
heavily shod feet on his cp- 


The railway company is largely 
the judge. When a woman 
who had thrown an empty 
paper bag out of the window, 
and found it contained her 
jewels, pulled the cord, she had 
to pay £5. But a Test maltch 
cricketer who found he was on 
the wrong train, and pulled the 
cord near a station where he 
could get a connection, was 
excused a penalty. ‘ 

Not long ago, a registrar, 
going to marry a_ couple, 
found that the train did not 
stop at the station he ex- 
pected. He pulled the cord 
as the train rushed through, 
the train drew up, and he was 
in time for the wedding. He 
said that he would rather 
have paid £5 than disappoint 


a couple and disrupt their 
plans. ; 
A surprising number of 


people offer “ cash down”? afiter 
pulling the cord, perhaps be- 
cause the penalty is so clearly 
stated. But in every case the 
railway company carry out a 
full investigation, and if sub- 


ponent’s shins. 
extremely skilled, and won 
many contests. 


He was also 


Most curious of Cornish 
wrestlers was Coppe. Heé stood 
only about 5ft. 5in., but would 
wrestle and beat men of any 
height or weight. “ Little 
Coppe’’ spent a lifetime wrest- 
ling, and was a great favouriite 
with the crowds. He had to 
retire because he became bow- 
legged, and ended his days—as 
so many boxers do now—as 
landlord of an inn. 


“Cornish and Devon” style 
to-day does not, of course, 
permit kicking. It is limited 
to holds above the waist, 
which are obtained on the 
loose canvas jackets worn. 
A fall is obtained when one 
hip or both shoulders, or two 
hips and one shoulder, are 
forced to the ground to- 
gether. 


By the beginning of this cen- 
tury, violent combats of the 
iron-foot, strangle type had 
died out—going the same way 
as bull and bear baiting and 
cock-fighting. 

Hackenschmidt—the Russian 
Lion—who brought wrestling 
to its highest peak of popu- 
larity in England in the 1900s, 
fought in the catch-as-catch-can 
style. 

But Count Zybsko, the 
Polish Marvel, was conduct- 
ing his own all-in circus as 
recently as five years ago, 
and often came on the canvas 
himself—at the age of 73! He 
had been wrestling for 60 
years as a professional. 


When I met him in Paris be- 
fore the war and asked him 
about modern All-In, this mas- 
sive warrior of the wrestling 
ring merely laughed. 


sequently the circumstances are 
found not to have been ‘im- 
proper,’’ the money is returned. 
In most cases, of course, the 
name and address of the pas- 
senger is taken. 

Amongst the strange ex- 
planations given for stopping a 
train was that of a man who 
had been given a drink of 
whisky by a stranger. He be- 
came convinced the whisky was 
doped and that he was going 
to be drugged and robbed. »The 
suspicion was quite unjustified, 
and his drink cost him £5. 

Tell-tale red discs imme- 
diately indicate in which 
coach the chain has been 
pulled, and the sagging chain 
itself indicates the exact car- 


riage. The chain cannot. be 
made taut again until the 
driver has_ restored the 


vacuum in the brakes. Year 
in, year out, the number of 
cases of communication cord 
pulling has averaged 200 a 


year. 
J.M.M. 


‘Not one in a hundred 
matches are on the level to- 
day,’”’ he said. ‘‘In fact, for a 


really exciting bout, a good 
many managers have one or 
two dress rehearsals before the 
‘Biggest. Wildest Fight of the 
Century’ is staged. And 
‘staged’ is the word.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“ Because,’ he answered, 
“the public wants its stuff 
synthetic to-day. And you 
can’t blame the managers for 
giving the public what it wants, 
The ‘quarrels’ between one 
wrestler and the referee, the 
groans, the face-pulling, and 
so on and so forth, are just 
trimmings to the act, which 
ought to be classified, not as 
a fight, but as a kind of 
strenuous juggling stunt. 
“No,” concluded the Count, 

“wrestling as I knew it in the 
days of the Russian Lion is 
dead. Do you know—and this 


Da ee ee ee ee ee ee te ee Se pe 


i 
in} 
actual operation; everything | 
appears to promise that it! 
will last; but in this world! 
nothing is certain but death; 
and taxes. 

Franklin in 1789. 


Our Constitution is 
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versal smile. ! 
Henry Fielding in : 
“Tom Thumb.” ; 
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Enough is equal to a feast. 
Fielding in ‘‘Covent 
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{| All Nature wears one uni- 
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Garden Tragedy.’’ 
1 
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is just one example—one of the 
heftiest All-In men I met spent 
fifteen minutes before going 
into the ring before a mirror 
—practising making ugly faces.” 

When I told him about the 
iron-tipped shoe kind of fight, 
the Count laughed heartily. 

“Tl tell some of the boys 
that,” he said. “They’ll just 
curl up at the thought. Wrest- 
ling to-day? Phooey!” 


But, let me add, this does 
not apply to the amateur 


wrestling in Britain, which is 
good, clean, fast stuff — but 
doesn’t attract the public. 


Your letters are 
welcome! Write to 
“Good Morning ” 
c/o Press Division, 
Admiralty, 
London, S.W.1 
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¢ CLUES ACROSS. 1 oa ° 

5 1e€ 
| aoe eee a performer. 
4 8 Boy's n i 
te Kennedy had cried out in des- I reached the desert, and was glad, 10: Feuetuate, ‘i 
= pair at seeing Joe thrown to the Fi W ke because I thought I could see the ig Be ee 
a Part XVII ground. His horse had sunk under Ive ee S Victoria, and you would see me|{ ts Toei. 
; him, evidently exhausted. better there. 15 Drink 
W ate pena holt “He has seen us!” cried the in. a “In about three hours I fell in 16 8 greedily 
i horizon attentively, and after a doctor, ‘‘ he beckoned to us as he with a detachment of Arabs. That i9 Roe of 
| short time turned to the doctor and|8°t UP!” was a hunt, Mr. Kennedy. You octave. 
eoeaia « Joe had waited for the first Ba oon don’t know anything about hunting 20 Candidate, 
ey : -.|horseman to come up, sprang upon ‘ if you have not been hunted, and oe tes, 
a ees) oo ENBUAKSN, Sire him like a panther, seized him by I don’t advise you to try that. M 26 Meese 
: : | y 26 Inexperienced. 
F f.toor in movement yonder. Atlcho throat, strangled him, "and By JULES VERNE hore fl, wora out, and 1 juinped a5 tau 
i it is raising clouds of dust.” mite him oe sand, all ve = up behind an Arab. I hope he isn’t bed oe oe hott 
Be eeping up the horse’s speed. e ‘ Bas ies angry with me for strangling him ! 32 Posit 
: ee the "aaa looked attentively, ‘Avabe shouted: ate “Master ! Mr. Dick!” said Joe, But I had seen i el and you 33 Seca 
““T believe you are right ; it is a They had not seen the Victoria, oe then ye ee neibonins soa know the rest. asn’t I right to ot Hiab 
etachment of Arabs or Tibbous ;|20W 500 feet behind them, and owas almost. naked, his bleed: depend upon you?” devices. 


hardly 30 feet from the ground ;|ing arms and his body, covered) While Joe was speaking the bal- 
they were not twenty horses’|with wounds, told the tale of his}loon had cleared a large extent of 
length from the fugitive. One of|sufferings. The doctor dressed his|country. Kennedy pointed to a 
them drew nearer to Joe, and was|wounds and laid him down under|heap of huts that looked like a 
going to hurl his lance at him,|the tent. = tha pay to ai town. The doctor consulted his 
hen Kennedy fired at him and|again, and asked for a glass Ol|map, and recognised the hamlet of CLUES DOWN. 

eee, wes again. looking pier him to the round brandy, which the doctor did not)Ta Rast in Dimnee hou 

through his telescope. The mass of 2 think it right to refuse him. After| “Dr. Fergusson ve hinbasy ‘ly bores, Se rots Re ca tine glen 


jorsemen was divided ; some were} Joe did not even turn round at h : : 
‘ +. e had drunk it he shook hands with 7 Locks, 9 Ghell-fish, 10 Tatks extravagantly, 11 
- separated from it. the noise. A part of the troop details to his companions about Sweet-sounding. 12 Old musical instrument. 14 


F his companions, and declared him-|the country th 
“They seem to be in pursuit of suspended its course, and the men 2 : e country they were crossing.) Important one. 17 Shuck. 18 Shelter. 21 Birds. 
= he he eaid: FF aoula prietiated themselves in the dust|Self ready to relate his adventures./The soil was flat, and offered no| 25 Rugby forwards. 25 Human being. 27 Oid 
ko . yak ab is.” at the sight of the Victoria; the But they would not let him speak,|obstacle to their oh acoht politician. 31 Unity. 52 Through, 34 Pronoun. 


- ” F F and the brave fellow fell into a 
* Are you sure, Dick? other part continued the pursuit. peofgued. scey which tis" seomed 


_ they are running in the same direc- 

tion as we are, but we are going 
_ quicker, and shall soon be up to 
m. In half an hour we shall see 
hem clearly.” 


Z ae ,and it is a man! A! “But why doesn’t Joe stop? "|, greatly need. 
fugitive! ” cried Kennedy. The Victoria was then describing 
Don’t lose sight of him,” said) “ Put down your gun. Can yourgy oblique line westward. Under a 
‘the doctor with anxiety. hold a hundred and fifty pounds of| strong wind it passed the confines 


Three or four miles were soon| ballast ? ” 

gained on the troop, which was,, “More, if necessary.” 

a eb going along at a great} “No, that is enough,” and so 
speed. saying, the doctor piled the sacks : 

“Samuel! Samuel !’? cried|of sand in Kennedy's arms. ere Core ie Sree deeny 
Kennedy in a trembling voice,| “Keep yourself at the back of The wind fell at night, and the 
pe can't bo-it is— the car, and be ready to throw alllvictoria remained quietly at the 
: What? 8, out at once. But don’t do it before] mmit of a large sycamore; the 
i itishe! I tell you, or we can’t save Joe!” |doctor and Kennedy took ‘it in 


“He,” said everything; there] “ All right!” 
s no need to name him. : een ais Sp Joe slept on for 


of the thorny desert, and, after a 
journey of two hundred miles from 
the place Joe had got in, it passed, 


“ He’s on horseback, scarcely a B ! bse i 
allast Overboard ! It is the best remedy he could 
Pie. oe his ee ; have,” said Fergusson. ‘“‘ Nature 
"Tt is Joo!” said the doctor, The balloon was flying over the} will cure him. 


| je horsemen. The doctor stood in the! A goose was soon grilling, and 

_ turning pale. front of the car with the ladder,|soon a devoured. ate had a 
ready to throw it to Joe as he/good share of it, like a man who 
passed. Joe had kept up about/has not eaten for several days. 
fifty feet distance between his pur-| After tea and grog he told his 
suers and himself. The Victoria|}companions, what we already 


crossed them. know, of his adventures, and the ; - ’ 
“Look out! cried the doctor to}doctor explained the submersion “Ten past six an’ not a leg showin’!” 
Kennedy. of the village to him. At last he} ————————__—_——- 
“T am ready.” came to where we left him, stuck) [p the bend of the Niger, which,| ‘‘ Enchanted, Joe.” G ai Vs ” i 
“* Joe, pay attention ! ”’ shouted] fast in the marsh. after flowing north turns west, and| In about two hours the myster- ed 


the doctor, as he threw the flows into the Atlantic, the country|ious town came in sight, and Fer- 
ladder, the end of which raised| The Cord is in parts luxuriantly fertile, and/gusson, following Barth’s plan, saw Short odd —But- True 
the dust of the ground. Joe! .. I self Pr | in others extremely barren; ‘un-!how exact it is. The town forms a 
turned at the doctor’s call with- Bae re ond Wes eincing ae: cultivated plains succeed fields of|vast triangle upon an immense lf you permit a single 
out stopping his horse, and|” hee te oe I saw a bit of cord| maiz and these are followed by| plain of white sand; the point|/{ drop of water to drip every 
caught the ladder. a . + feet fi Tanda vast tracts covered with heaths ;|goes northwards into the desert ;|€ second for a year, you will 
As he did so the doctor called ie "i fort pn iia ue ie f it all sorts of aquatic birds frequent|the neighbouring vegetation was|{ be able to fill a 300-gallon 
out to Kennedy : SEvLe Bp Huy SOE caus ore OF 1"! the banks of the stream. poor; dwarf mimosas and stunted|{ tank in that time. 


‘“* Ballast overboard ! ” and pulled ;' it resisted, and helped bushes were all there was. The 
;,_|me up, so I got on to firm ground). igee Glee A remarkable creature is 

ia edie cee ay ea la again. At the end of the cord I Timbuctoo Spe Pie arog eae ned er the Pangolin, sometimes 
J 


é 7 é : -storey houses, built of bricks 
F Fi found an anchor. I saw it was one| From time to time they caught|7°*"° z called the scaly ant-eater. 
al ae ee ee of the anchors of the Victoria.|sight of a Touareg camp, with its vara sky Spay oytgpatine mikes It has no teeth, and it often 
- j ae I followed the direction of the cord,{leather tents, where the men re-|“24 Teeds, the former conical, the)? grows to about six feet in 
Joe held on with all his might, ? Pied : latter square; on the terraces|) length. When it is attacked 
while the ladder swung with the and so got out of the bog. posed whilst the women did the 


| “*Eaven ‘elp my self-restraint,| movement; then making an in-|, !t seemed to be a message/outside work and milked the camels. draped in their brillant aren protection, and tries to ‘for: 
- Nobby! That's the tenth we've describable gesture to the Arabs,|£°™ you, and gave me back my| From thence the Victoria was albaee or a musket in fos There|Q 8et the world outside. 
passed!” he climbed in the car with the courage, and I walked a part of|impelled more to the north, and, were no women to be seen ‘at that 

agility of a clown, and was re- the night away from. the lake, Atjon the morning of the 20th, it)) 91. of ss He pa 
a. ceived. into his, companions’ last I reached the borders of an|passed above an inextricable net- : y: i 
| y arms. immense forest. There, in an en-| work of channels covered with thick As night fell, the doctor threw 
; The pea howled with surprise closure, some horses were feeding.|grass. An amphitheatre of low out his last sacks of ballast ; the 
VW and rage, whilst the balloon fled] ‘1 did not lose a minute injhouses appeared at a turning in Victoria rose ; the serpentine, with 
Be, reflecting that I could not ride,|the river. all flame on, could: hardly keep it 


ie ates Artal y Sarrying ‘ther pris- but jumped on the back of one of| “That is Kabra,” cried the|YP; it was then sixty miles south fF r 
391 j the animals, and it carried me|doctor joyfully; it is the port of|0f Timbuctoo, and the next morn- oO 


northwards at a great pace. I won’t|Timbuctoo; the town is not five|img it was on the banks of the 
1. Puta spike in TS and tell you about the towns I saw,|miles from here.” Niger, not far from Lake Debo. 

aie Softee || JANE 

nm the following quotation ausage, utter, hearth-rug, 
Shakespeare, both the ant Doak , 


or the de tpcsss I.avoided. At last} ‘“ Are you glad, sir? ” asked Joe. (To be continued) 
words and the letters in them THAT'S RIGHT, Di— ‘aes HA! HA!-A SERGEANT © : 2. How many colours can you 
ok been shuffled. What is JUST IN TIME To 1 IN THE AT.S.-AND NOT \] f7—BUT IT WAS Cees dene a think of beginning with M? 


today 


1. A rigol is a dance step, 


Hintear yad het ti veyer GIVE YOU MY SUCH A DRAGON AS } ¥ yUST LIKE YOu HE'S GETTING A ; 3. What is the common name 
; BLESSING (T STRIPE FOR HELPING y of the constellation known as 
the following four se e: ; ME ARREST A NAZI : Aries ? 
the same number , > ; re SPY!— WHAT D'YoU 4. Name the seven States of 
for the same letter t ; ; ' 2 SAY alo THAT, ! Australia. 
throughout. ‘What are ‘they? f : f ; i ! 5. How many lenses are 


5206, T2173, 57M43, P86D8. 

4. Find the two hidden 
composers in: The, carpenter 
removed the stain, erased the 
| marks, and began to chop in 
| pieces my lovely table. 


there in an ordinary telescope? 
6. All the following are real 
words except one. Which is it? 
Languet, Langette, Languor, 
Langur, Langet, Languette. 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 451 


1. Breed of dog. 

2. Pink, Purple, Puce, Prim- 
rose. 

3. Herdsman, or Ox-driver. 

4. (a) 5, (b) 5. 

6. 217. 

6. Kaar. 


ee Z 

| Answers to Wangling 

| Words—No. 390 

| 1, OpinION. 

| 9. All work and no_ play 
makes Jack a dull boy. 

a a Beef, Venison, Veal, Lamb, 


“4. Peru, Ch-ile, S-1-am. 


‘ 
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No. 452 GOOD MORNING 


ULL GIT THE 
XOI!??s— WHAT 
TRIES TUH 

BUSHWHACK 


WAAL I'LL BE 
HORNSWOGGLED! 


S 


ron 


Fcori-tHis ROCK'S © YEAH-HELP 


AN MAYBE \ | 
MARKED WIV ACROSS;/ME SHIFT IT, 


PASS THE TIME 


1 TRY TO HELP 
HIM AND RE 
CALLS MEA 
LUNATIC 


THAT'S 


Bes 


NEXT TIME AN 
OCTOPUS SWALLOWS 
YOu, CALL ON 
SOMEBODY ELSE 


AK 
a a 
\ ZB aM 


HAD MORE APPLAUSE THAN | 
ANYTHING ELSE SO FAR! = 
THE AUDIENCE THINK ITS LL 


A GOOD AVERAGE SHOW 
AND A FiksT LASS 
HIT! 


2 


S| THE LAWN 


IF YOU WILL SUBMIT 10 
LOSING CONSCIOUSNESS 
FOR SOME HOURS YOU 
WILL RELIVE ALL YOUR 

ON FORMER LIVES IN RAPID 


“ 


VOILA!-YOU WILL NOT 
ONLY KNOW WHO YOUARE, 
BUT WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN 
AND SUFFERED FOR THE 
LAST Two THOUSAND 
P> NEARS =. 


1 INVENTED THIS LAMP TO 
EXPLORE THE MINOS OF THE 

CAVEMEN- BUT YOU WILL MAKE 
AN (DEAL SUBJECT FOR THE 


BRING TH’CAPTING,, ) ABOUT THE CAPTAIN-AH- MY 
RAHNO MR TALLER? BEING IMMERSED IN THE 


FOR PICTURE FRAMES - 
MORE THAN DISTRESSING! 


<_*> ‘ 


nO 
COMA 


RICHARDS’ 
= 


four years ago, when their homes 
were burnt and broken in the 
raids on London, thousands of kiddies were 
evacuated to Llaneithen, in Monmouthshire. 
They went to school there, and studied under 
the Welsh education scheme, which includes the 
teaching of Welsh. : 


Two of the evacuees, Irene Bartlet and Victor 
Woolridge, stayed at school, and this year com- 
peted in the St. David's Day singing competi- 
tion. 


The competition was open to all students in 
the district; the finalist’s song was, compul- 
sorily, the Welsh National Anthem—sung in 
Welsh. . 


of West Ham, London, 
first, and Victor Wooldridge, of West Ham, was 
second. The third place went to a native. 


Irene Bartlet, was 


Their performance was described by the vicar, 
who is a Welshman, as a perfect example— 
““T would not be able to tell whether the chil- 
dren were anything but Welsh from their ren- 
Gering of the song.’’ 


Irene and Victor now lead the school choir. 
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‘A PICTURE of you from Noel Busch, 
senior editor of Life Magazine :— 

“English people are full-sized, but in con- 
formity with their surroundings their reactions 
are delicate. They control their tempers, be- 
lieve in ghosts, and rarely shout. 

“Since they do not enjoy killing other people, 
the English take an abnormal joy in killing 
foxes, small birds and the like. English people 
dislike change, and are loyal to everything old, 
from kings to jokes. 

“English peers wear the same shirt for two 
days, and six popular songs will last England 
for a year. Although they love money, the 
English do not like to touch it, and will not 
compete for it. 

“The English undoubtedly talk too much. 


tremely weil.” 
And he ain’t kiddin’ with that hep chat. 


"THE criticism 
Electric Supply Co.’s proposal to 


that the North-Hast 


would obstruct the view of Durham Cathedral 
and Castle was described as “destructive’’ at 
a recent meeting of Durham County Council, 
which unanimously approved the plan. 


Ald. Foster, vice-chairman of the Council, 
said he did not forget that in Durham Cathe- 
dral and Castle they held a part of their national 
heritage in trust for posterity, but the lives of 
1,000,000 people depended on the restoration of 
the industrial balance end prosperity of the 
county. The power station was obviously a 
step to that end. 


Ald. J. Gilliland, president of the Durham 
Miners’ Association, said their executive sup- 
ported the scheme. 
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GOME years ago Russia chose twenty 
men to be trained as diplomats. 
They were very carefully chosen for their great 
intelligence and integrity, and ten were sent to 


Washington and ten to London for their train- 
ing. After the training period of three years, 
the ten from America returned full of smant 
ideas, but -the ten from England were even 
smarter—they stayed here. 
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However, because they like it, they do it ex- 


erect a £3,500,000 generating plant at Kepier — 


‘*What’s biting you this morning, chum? ” 
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**Gentlemen ! Weall ‘“*But: seldom have ‘‘ Therefore, I say, let 
live in historic times.”’ times been so historic us all do something.”’ 
as now.’’ Zi 


Twenty-two year old 
Ensa star, Biilie Bur- 
ger, smiles the smile 

of talented success. 


“With a Hey- 
Nonny- 


This England 
The noon break ; bread, cheese and 


rough and the quiet pipe. A scene 
in a harvest field near Dorchester. 


